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fused to listen to that voice degraded human dignity. The conscience of the
speaker told him that they should act even as Prahlad acted against his father's
order; and if their conscience also told the same thing, they should do the
same. Prahlad disobeyed his father's command without any irreverence or ill
will or disaffection for him. He continued to love his father as he was still dis-
obeying his order, and the very love he bore his father made him point
out to him his wrong which he dutifully resisted under the dictates of his con-
science. This was what was called civil disobedience or satyagraha, which meant
the force of truth, the force of soul. If they accepted satyagraha, they rejected
the doctrine of physical violence. He hoped that they who were the descendants
of Prahlad would not send him away empty-handed. He had just then received
a telegram that the Viceroy had given his consent to Bill No. 2. They could
not better begin the use of soul-force than by adopting some rigorous mea-
sures of discipline. He had suggested in a letter to the Press that the second
Sunday, after the Viceroy had given his consent to the Bills, which would be
the 6th April, should be observed as a day of fast by all adults, men and women,
who could fast. That was not to be mixed up with the hunger-strikes in Eng-
land known in connection with the movement for suffrage for women. It
was merely an expression of grief, an act of self-denial, a process of purifica-
tion. It trained the satyagrahi to begin and carry on his civil disobedience. On
that day, they should suspend all transaction of business. He had even ventured
to suggest that public servants also could participate in the general fast. He
entirely conceded the doctrine that Government servants should not take part
in politics, but, it did not mean the suppression of their conscience and their
freedom to share in national grief or national joy. In organizing public meetings
or in making speeches thereat, they should employ the most respectful and dig-
nified language in speaking of the Government and of their laws. In becoming
language, they should appeal to the Viceroy and to the Secretary of State to
withdraw the new laws in question. In taking the Pledge, they should under-
stand that they were to do no harm to life or to property, but work in peace
and goodwill to all. Satyagraha would do what this legislation could not do,
namely, rid the country of violence. He hoped they would decide to accept it;
and accepting it, never to retrace their steps from the vow after it had once
been taken. They need not sign the Pledge at the meeting but might take
time to consider the matter calmly, not once or twice but fifty times, whether,
in view of what was expected of them, they possessed the capacity for it, for the
discipline and the sacrifice that it required of them. They should remember
that it was a sacred vow and that no Indian could break it with impunity. If
they disapproved of it now, they would ere long find cause to regret that they
did not join the movement. If, from weakness or from any other cause, they
could not advance to the centre of the fight, they might, at least, remain at
the circumference and along many of its lines help it in various ways. He hoped
that God had given them sufficient strength and wis4om to take the vow and con-